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condemning intolerance, and exhibiting no very conspicuous
yearning to fortify his soul with ecclesiastic observances or
by partaking freely of the Means of Grace.

The outward influences and inward circumstances and
conditions that led to these transitions are to some extent
easy of recognition.    The Prince's youth was passed in a
time when rationalism still ruled throughout large circles of
society.    His mother was a remarkably intelligent and
enlightened woman; his father was a man of feeling, but
experienced no very deeply-seated craving for acquaintance
and consonance with the supernatural world.   The schools
in which their son underwent his primary education were by
no means calculated to awaken or strengthen in him re-
ligious sentiments or aspirations.   'Still less so was the im-
mediately subsequent period of his -life, during which he
attended the University and was surrounded by friends and
acquaintances.   That was the time when, by all manner of
eccentricities, he earned the nickname of " the Mad Squire "
(Der tolle Junker) ; when his psychic condition was one of
fervent paroxysm and storm, full of arrogance and mischief.
And yet that very time was not totally devoid of efforts on
his part to attain higher and better things; it ended, indeed,
in disgust with his own conduct and in an eager longing to
flee from the vexations that conduct had brought upon him.
Speaking of the gloominess that pervades the works of
English poets, Goethe says : " How many of them have led
dissolute and intemperate lives in their youth, and have
at an early age felt themselves justified in proclaiming the
vanity of all earthly things."    This sentence applies to
Bismarck's nature, which, even during that tempestuous
time, was fundamentally a serious one.   Possibly he was to
some extent under the influence of the very poems alluded
to above.   In the mean time he had become acquainted